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ciples were, and illustrate them, purely in the interest of science, by 
novel cases and, when possible, by the cumulative evidence of 
familiar cases. If I have succeeded in contributing a few unfa- 
miliar facts to the store of science (and the hope that I have is 
encouraged by the fact that my reviewer has had the courtesy to 
approve of the treatment of some cases, and to acknowledge the 
merit of an occasional novelty) I am much gratified ; and consider 
myself well paid for my labors. To be charged with literary theft 
must be unpleasant even when it is merited ; but to be falsely 
branded with " scientific plagiarism," without any provocation, is 
an accusation which cannot be borne in silence. In this case, the 
charge bears with it so much arrogance, that a simple defence 
against it is not sufficient ; and I should consider myself very 
selfish and uncourteous did I not make some return for the marked 
attention which I have received. I therefore deem it my duty to 
state here, that the several examples alluded to above are but a 
fraction of the number of cases in which I have suffered from my 
indiscretion of being too trustingly communicative, and from Dr. 
Coues having taken advantage of earlier means of publication. 

Should my reviewer realize the truth of his preliminary remark, 
that "the critic's office is not seldom ungracious," I am sure that 
I feel very sorry that he made up his mind not to " shirk the re- 
sponsibility " in which the tone, more than the matter, of his criti- 
cism involved him. 
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Antiquities of the Southern Indians.* — The author expresses 
the hope that the pages of this volume will, "at least, in some de- 
gree, minister to the information and pleasure of those who are 
not incurious with regard to the subject of American archae- 
ology ;" and we think in this he will not be disappointed. There 
certainly is a large amount of valuable information in the twenty- 
two chapters of the work. 

The several works that have now long been the text books of 

* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, particularly of the Georgia Tribes. By Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., 1873. 8vo, pp. 532. Illustrated. Cloth. 
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North American archaeology have all drawn a broad distinction 
between the so-called mound-builder and the Indian : although 
in the elaborate monograph of Messrs. Squier and Davis, there is 
much that belongs either in common to the two races, or the 
various relics of both have been mixed up. Even as far east as 
New Jersey, the various forms of relics found in the mounds have 
been discovered except one class of pottery, and possibly the 
"animal" pipes. 

That the two peoples were not the same — that the present red- 
man was not the descendant of the mound-builder, has been and is 
the general opinion, and yet it is difficult, in very many cases, to 
say of many "finds," this is mound-builder and this Indian. So 
the precise relation the two peoples bore to each other is as desi- 
rable a problem to solve as to trace out the exact origin of either. 
It was this latter thought especially that has been suggested by 
every few pages of the volume before us. 

The first nine chapters, giving admirable descriptions of the 
various mounds in G-eorgia, recall the many mounds examined by 
Messrs. Squier and Davis, throughout the Mississippi valley ; 
and we are carried back to the remote time of the occupancy of 
the country by this mysterious people. Mr. Jones, with his de- 
scriptions of the mounds, adds a most admirable account of the 
manners and customs (as they were) of the Indians, but we ask, 
Did they build these mounds? The author says, in this con- 
nection — "In the light of the Spanish narratives, after a careful 
consideration of the relics themselves, and in view of all the facts 
which have thus far been disclosed * * * * we see no good rea- 
son for supposing that these more prominent tumuli and enclo- 
sures may not have been constructed in the olden time by peoples 
akin to and in the main by no means farther advanced in semi- 
civilization than the red-men native at the dawn of the historic 
period. In a word we do not concur in the opinion, so often ex- 
pressed, that the mound-builders were a race distinct from and 
superior in art, government and religion, to the southern Indians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." This is something new 
in the later speculations concerning the American aborigines, 
scarcely borne out we think by a careful survey of the antiquities 
of the whole country. Indeed Mr. Jones himself shows that 
mound-building races preceded the Indian, and such passages as 
the following frequently occur, — "The Creeks did not claim that 
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these tumuli were erected by them. They declared that they 
were here when their ancestors first possessed themselves of the 
region." Now if these mounds were deserted by their builders 
previous to the occupancy of the country by the Creeks or other 
Indians, it would seem probable that they were a different people. 
Had they been driven away by the Indian, then the latter would 
have a traditional recollection of that event. It is not possible to 
trace any connection, near or remote, between the mound-builder 
and the Indian ; and if the latter were a degenerate offspring of 
the former, would not some trace of a tradition still remain with 
them of their ancestors' superiority in art, government and re- 
ligion ? 

As the contained relics of themselves go but little way towards 
elucidating mound history, may not these Georgia mounds have 
been built by Indians? by some race preceding those that last 
occupied that territory? for the red-man is certainly given to 
roving. Like relics do not prove like races, and do like mounds ? 
On this very point, Mr. Squier has expressed an opinion concern- 
ing the mounds of New York, which is applicable here. He says 
of these mounds, that '"the resemblances which they bear to the 
defensive structures of other rude nations, in various parts of the 
world, are the results of natural causes, and cannot be taken to 
indicate either a clpse or remote connection or dependence. All 
primitive defences, being designed to resist common modes of 
attack, are essentially the same in their principles, and seldom 
differ very much in their details. The aboriginal hunter and the 
semi-civilized Aztec selected precisely similar positions for their 
fortresses, and defended them upon the same general plan ; yet it 
would be palpably unsafe to found conclusions as to the relation of 
the respective builders, upon the narrow basis of these resem- 
blances alone." These remarks are applicable here, because we do 
not yet know what relation these Georgia mounds bear to the un- 
questionably archaic structures of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 
"We still believe that the mound-builders were a different people from 
the Indians, and had the relics of each been separated and treated 
of by themselves, we think more light would have been thrown 
upon American archajology by the first half of Mr. Jones' work. 

Chapters x to xxii, inclusive, are devoted to the enumeration and 
description of the relics found in the mounds and graves and on 
the surface generally : the latter relics being, as they are in New 
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Jersey, very numerous on the sites of villages and scattered in 
fewer numbers wherever game had been followed by the dusky 
hunters. These relics as a rule differ in no way from such traces 
•of the aborigines found in the middle and northern states. Mr. 
Jones claims, however, that a greater degree of skill is exhibited 
in the workmanship, especially of their arrowpoints, by the 
southern Indians ; and we have no doubt but that such was the 
case to a certain extent : that is, that there is obtained in Georgia 
a larger percentage of jasper and quartz arrowpoints, which are 
always more delicately chipped than those formed from softer min- 
erals. We must, however, call attention to the fact that the fifty- 
three illustrations given do not indicate extraordinary skill, nor 
have we a drawing of "almost every known form," which the au- 
thor says "finds here (in Georgia) its type." The most interesting 
specimens of stone implements figured by Mr. Jones are the 
sword, pi. xii, fig. 4, the dagger, fig. 3 of same plate, and the axe 
with stone handle, pi. xii. In our own experience in collecting, 
we have never met with any relic resembling them ; although we 
have frequently heard of an axe, with a handle of stone, • but 
have always failed to find its present whereabouts. The sim- 
ilarity of our American stone implements to those found in 
Europe makes the dagger peculiarly interesting, as it renders that 
form common to the two countries. 

In describing the pipes, idols and pottery of Georgia, we think 
the author has pretty thoroughly confounded Indian and mound- 
builders' relics. The idols, "animals," pipes and some of the 
vases, we should consider as belonging to the. latter people; 
while the plainer pipes and fragments of pottery figured are such 
as are abundant throughout the whole country. 

While students of American archaeology owe much to Mr. 
Jones for the vast amount of information he has made accessible 
to them, by the publication of his interesting work, we think it 
is to be regretted that the great distinction between mound- 
builders and Indians has not been admitted by him, for having 
had an opportunity in Georgia of carefully studying the many 
traces of each race, the distinction between them, carried out in 
one volume, would have long been a most valuable guide to those 
who, in other portions of the Union, may wrest from destruction 
and preserve to science the rapidly disappearing relics of the 
ancient peoples of America. — C. C. A. 



